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The School Survey and 
Its Social Implications 
By WALTER D. COCKING 


HE roots of the school-survey movement are buried 

deep in the history of American education. The “Old 

Deluder Satan Law,” passed by Massachusetts in 1647, 
required activities of a survey nature on the part of citizens. As 
systems of education developed, the questions, What do we 
have? What do we need? What should we do? had to be 
answered. In many cases, no doubt, groups of citizens gathered 
together to look, to examine, and to chart courses of action. In 
a sense, the school-survey movement began when people be- 
came concerned about educational problems. 

During the nineteenth century much of the groundwork for 
the movement was laid. In this connection several individuals 
stand out. Calvin Stowe’s visit to Prussia and his subsequent 
report on the Prussian schools was a step in the direction of the 
survey. The reports issued by Horace Mann during his years 
as secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education contain 
much of a survey nature. Henry Barnard’s study of the Rhode 
Island schools easily falls into the same category, as does his 
study of the schools of Washington, D. C. Charles W. Eliot 
and William Rainey Harper also must be included among the 
men whose work helped prepare the way for the school-survey 
movement. Eliot and Harper influenced educators and laymen 
to look at the educational system with a critical eye, to attempt 
to evaluate the existing system, and to plan courses of action. 
Before the last decade of the century had passed, the scientific 
movement in education was getting under way. The efficiency- 
engineering movement had started in business and industry. 
The American people were being awakened to a new social 
consciousness by the writings of the so-called muckrakers. 
From this background the school-survey movement evolved. 
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The decade immediately following the turn of the century 
saw emphasis placed on the work of the education commission. 
During this period both cities and states created investigating 
bodies to study and to report on their respective school systems. 
Sometimes the appointment of a commission came as a result of 
alleged malpractice. Other commissions were appointed to 
compile facts which might be used as the basis of a legislative 
program. The Chicago Commission of 1900 and the Cleveland 
Commission of 1906 provide examples of the work done at the 
city level. A study of this kind was made in Massachusetts in 
1905; in Connecticut, Iowa, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Wash- 
ington in 1907. During this same period two other forerunners 
of the school-survey movement appeared on the scene. In 
1907 the first of the locality or social surveys was made. This 
particular study was called the Pittsburgh Community Survey. 
The locality survey flourished up until the time of the first 
World War, waned during the war period, and was revived in 
the 1920’s. The survey movement among colleges and univer- 
sities began with the Oberlin College Self-Survey in 1908 and 
has continued through the years. 


\ school-survey movement was actually launched in 
1910. In that year C. N. Kendall, commissioner of edu- 
cation for New Jersey, was asked by Superintendent C. S. Meek 
to make a study of the schools of Boise, Idaho. Mr. Kendall 
complied with the request and presented a report covering five 
major areas: buildings, teachers, course of study, organization, 
and community attitude. It appears that educators looked upon 
the work of Mr. Kendall and found it good, for almost imme- 
diately the idea spread. In 1911 Paul H. Hanus of Harvard 
made the Montclair, New Jersey, survey. That same year 
E. E. Brown, E. P. Cubberley, and C. N. Kendall worked to- 
gether on a study of the Baltimore schools. In 1912 came the 
East Orange, New Jersey, study by E. C. Moore of Yale. In 
1913 James H. VanSickle surveyed the schools of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, and E. P. Cubberley those of Portland, Oregon. 
The Butte, Montana, survey was made by George D. Strayer 
in 1914. To list all of the early surveys and the men who made 
them would require pages. 

From all over the country came calls to the experts. 
Few were the leaders in education who at one time or another 
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were not involved in surveys. In addition to those already 
listed, leaders in the movement included such men as Ayres, 
Bobbitt, Briggs, Deffenbaugh, Judd, and Sears. In later years 
Engelhart, Reavis, Caswell, Phelps, Hart, Holy, Reeves, John 
Dale Russell, Eells, Buckingham, Charters, Morphet, and 
Brewton were among those who made substantial contributions 
to the improvement of surveys. 

By 1914 the movement had assumed such proportions that 
Part II of the Thirteenth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education was devoted to plans for organizing 
school surveys and summaries of typical surveys. The rising 
demand created a new area of service for colleges and univer- 
sities. Recognizing the need for research and service in the 
rapidly growing movement, Teachers College of Columbia 
University created in 1921 the Division of Field Services. 
Other institutions followed suit, until today most of the major 
schools and colleges of education include a similar division in 
their organization. The movement has swept the nation. 


HERE is no way to estimate the number of surveys that 

have been made during the past four decades. Survey 
methods have been applied to problems ranging from the way 
spelling is taught in a local school to nation-wide studies of 
secondary education, school finance, school buildings, and so 
on. Surveys have been sponsored by local boards of education, 
civic clubs, citizens’? committees, chambers of commerce, the 
United States Office of Education, regional accrediting associa- 
tions, national professional organizations, state legislatures, 
state departments of education, and private foundations. It 
almost seems that American education has adopted the slogan, 
“‘When in doubt, survey.” 

Out of the past forty years of surveying, about three pat- 
terns or procedures seem to have emerged. First is the work 
of the visiting expert. The case is examined, a diagnosis is 
made, and a remedy is prescribed. Second is the self-survey in 
which local people do their own examining, diagnosing, and 
prescribing. The third pattern is a combination of the first two 
in which local people call for specialists to aid them in making 
a study. 

The direction and scope of the survey movement have also 
been subject to the process of evolution. The trend in direction 
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seems to be from a negative to a positive emphasis. That is, 
the search for malpractices has, to an extent, given way to 
search for and encouragement of desirable practices. More 
emphasis is being placed upon cultivating good practice in such 
a manner that malpractice is crowded out. In scope, surveys 
have evolved from attempts to study schools as if they were 
oases in a barren land to a more complete study of schools in 
relation to their total environment. 


A WE move into the second half of the twentieth century, 
the survey has grown from a lusty infant into a mature 
ever developing adult. Many changes have taken place during 
its growth, as was to be expected. Much has been learned from 
experience. The needs and conditions of the times have also 
influenced the nature and character of the survey movement. 
In this discussion we shall touch briefly upon four considera- 
tions which we believe are important to this movement at this 
time. 

At long last, the rightful place of the citizen in the survey 
is being recognized. Schools belong to the people. The survey 
is a valuable procedure for citizens to use in securing necessary 
information about their schools and in determining their future 
course. 

During the past fifteen years, there has been an increasing 
trend to include committees of lay citizens in planning and 
carrying on studies which deal with their schools. This move- 
ment has recently gathered great momentum. It has involved 
surveys at both the local and state levels. In Illinois, for 
instance, this pattern has been rather fully accepted. The Col- 
lege of Education specialists at the University of Illinois 
advocate such a procedure. When they are asked to assist in 
a local survey, they urge strongly and firmly that lay citizens 
accept large and important responsibilities for planning and 
conducting the study. The recently published report of the 
survey of the Pittsfield, Illinois, system is an excellent illustra- 
tion of the plan which is followed and of the results which 
can be secured. 

Possibly the best known of the recent state surveys which 
made wide use of laymen is the survey of the schools of the 
state of Florida made in 1947 and 1948. Hundreds of citizens 
were involved. The Florida study has served as a pattern for 
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state surveys in several other states, including North Carolina, 
Indiana, New Mexico, and Missouri. 

Surveys of special phases of the school system also are using 
laymen more and more. In recent years, plant surveys have 
been very numerous. It is now common practice for laymen 
to have a large part in making these studies. Curriculum sur- 
veys, personnel studies, salary surveys, and studies of business 
management are illustrations of other types of specialized sur- 
veys which increasingly are making use of citizens. 

It would appear, then, that the practice of including lay 
citizens in the actual surveying of schools is here to stay. In 
fact, the movement has developed to the point where explana- 
tions are in order regarding any survey which does not include 
laymen in its planning and operation. As I see it, this move- 
ment is constructive and should be encouraged. 


‘2 movement toward the increasing use of citizens in 
survey procedure has brought with it a changing function 
for the survey specialist or expert. No longer does the outside 
survey expert tell others what to do and how to do it, admin- 
ister personally the collection and analysis of information, 
determine in the sanctity of his own office what should be done, 
report to the community, and then go on to another place and 
another survey. 

The survey specialist still has an important part to play but 
it is quite a different part from the one he customarily played 
in years gone by. Today, more and more, he is asked for his 
judgment as to how a survey should be made. He explains 
how a study is set up and conducted. He describes procedures 
which have brought results. He helps to interpret survey find- 
ings. He joins with the survey staff in deliberations over results 
and recommendations. He is in fact the technical assistant to 
the community as it endeavors to study its schools. He is the 
experienced and trained adviser who assists in the enterprise. 

These tasks of the survey specialist place him in a much 
more defensible and desirable position. His professional status 
is increased. There is much greater opportunity for the survey 
to achieve constructive results. At the same time, his changing 
function requires greater skill and all-round competency. Lead- 
ership now becomes his predominant rdle. He does not do it 
all himself. He arouses the group, guides them, and helps 
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them to find good answers. Again, it can be fairly concluded 
that the new réle of the survey specialist is more important, 
and, yes, more difficult, than his earlier one. It is here to stay. 

The school administrator, too, finds himself occupying a 
new role in the survey movement and a new relationship to it. 
In bygone years, he frequently suggested the need for a survey 
and recommended some individual or agency to carry it on. 
Then he sat back in considerable turmoil of spirit to wait for 
the day when the decision would be rendered and the sen- 
tence announced. In recent years, the administrator has 
occupied a different réle. 

Today, the administrator’s rdle is one of leadership. He is 
concerned in helping the people of his community appreciate 
that progress is based upon complete understanding of condi- 
tions as they are. Hence the need to study their schools, to 
deliberate on the findings, to propose promising steps for 
improvement—that is the job of a survey. The administrator 
does not do all these things by himself, he helps others to do 
them. The administrator does not recommend employing an 
outside expert to find the facts and provide the answers. His 
job is on a higher level—to make others want to know, to feel 
their responsibilities for schools, to help them to find good ways 
to study their schools, to propose good solutions, and, finally, 
to co-ordinate the whole enterprise—here is the task of the 
administrator with respect to surveys. In fact these are the 
things he must do if he is to be a successful administrator. 

Such a task is infinitely more difficult than previous réles 
he played. Little specific help to prepare him for such a part 
was received in his courses in school administration. Critics 
will insist that it is a wrong rdle—they will say he was em- 
ployed to do all the work himself. But the rédle played faith- 
fully and consistently will help to build better schools and 
better communities. 


Ro ERLY, surveys were made at periodic intervals. Usually 
years elapsed between surveys. Too frequently, how- 
ever, issues arose which ultimately gave rise to the sugges- 
tion, “Let’s have a survey.” It is a recognition of the value of 
the survey process that has led more and more administrators, 
school boards, and community groups to conclude that it is 
good business to provide for a continuing study or survey of 
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the entire school system. Although it may be called by other 
names—sometimes evaluation, sometimes inventory—the fun- 
damental purpose remains the same: to study conditions so as 
to propose improvement. 

Scores of school systems now use this type of process. 
Others should. It avoids the disruptive effects of a “special 
study,” particularly if made by someone from outside the 
system. It possesses the advantage of concentrating the atten- 
tion of public and profession continuously on the school system 
as it is, and of seeking constantly to improve it. It is good public 
relations. It is good business. 

Furthermore, it is being recognized increasingly that it is 
impossible to study one phase of the schools without, at the 
same time, studying all of the many phases. For instance, it is 
not possible to study the school plant without studying the 
purposes and program of the school, the personnel who operate 
it, the organizational and operating policies, the ability and 
effort to finance it. Consequently, the practice grows of study- 
ing continuously all phases of the schools rather than selecting 
isolated parts for scrutiny. 


M* improvements in the schools during the past fifty 
years can be traced directly to the survey. Facts pre- 
sented by surveys have directed attention to various aspects of 
the school program. Suggestions made by the surveys have 
resulted in getting improvements made. Problems and issues 
which have been identified have become the subject of study 
and research. Complacency has been upset. Traditional ways 
of doing things have given way to new practices based upon 
the findings of research. Additional services have been added. 
One should not conclude that immediate results have always 
come from surveys. Such is not the case. It is true, however, 
that they have served the very useful purpose of directing 
attention to the work of the school. Years have elapsed in 
many cases before decisions have been reached and action insti- 
tuted. The fact remains, however, that the survey has been 
the initial stage in charting change and improvement. 
Another important outcome of surveys has been that they 
have helped local communities, states, and individual institu- 
tions to chart their courses of action. Here the line of procedure 
is very clear. Out of the findings and recommendations new 
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and revised goals have been set, new procedures established, 
enriched programs put into action. 

Surveys have been influential in bringing about better 
school transportation facilities and procedures; better and more 
functional school buildings; larger school sites; better systems 
of records and forms of financial accounting; more intelligent 
ways of reporting to the public about the schools; the establish- 
ment of health and guidance programs; the upgrading of school 
personnel; better salary schedules; improved maintenance pro- 
cedures; better insurance programs; systematized evaluation 
procedures; improvement in the teaching of the three R’s; 
greater attention to developing good citizenship; a greater 
concern to make the whole program of the school serve more 
realistically the needs of the community and, in particular, the 
individual needs of pupils. 

The survey has also stimulated long-time planning for 
schools. It has demonstrated the effects of lack of planning in 
the past. It has shown that policies and programs need to be 
geared to objectives set far in advance. It has been a stimulus 
which in many communities has brought about a planning 
program. 

Other influences have also helped. Yet it is true that the 
survey in hundreds of communities has been the initial force 
which has challenged the attention of people and which later 
has resulted in constructive action. 


. was little organized research dealing with schools 
prior to the beginning of the twentieth century. It is 
interesting to note that as the survey movement gathered 
momentum, from 1915 on, it was accompanied by a prodigious 
amount of research. It can be shown very clearly that questions 
raised by the survey and the recommendations proposed by the 
surveyors became matters for intensive study. Institutions and 
individuals, particularly, became interested in endeavors to 
find better answers than we had. The research varied greatly 
in quality and quantity. Nevertheless, it became common 
practice. The more objective and non-personal phases of the 
school were the areas in which the largest amount of investi- 
gation took place. Business management, the school plant, 
finances, salary schedules, and operational and maintenance 
practices received a great deal of attention. Much was learned, 
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and many of the research findings began to be translated into 
practice. Areas involving people and ideological concepts were 
attacked more slowly, partly because techniques were lacking 
and results were more doubtful. Yet even these areas came 
under increasing study. 

The important point in this discussion, however, is the close 
relationship between the survey and the almost immediate 
increase in study and investigation to find solutions to problems 
connected with the schools. In my judgment, the facts dem- 
onstrate that the survey movement was the greatest stimulus 
we have had to research on schools. 

One of the important results growing out of the survey 
movement was increasing recognition on the part of people 
generally, and the profession in particular, that the organiza- 
tion and operation of schools was big business and a difficult 
and technical task, which required the highest possible ability 
and skill if schools were to be efficient. Surveys did much to 
acquaint people with the scope and infinite variety of school 
operations. The facts they presented and the recommendations 
they proposed demonstrated that only a specially prepared and 
highly trained individual could serve as the leader of a school 
system. Asa result, universities began to give intensive thought 
and study to their obligation to provide much more compre- 
hensive and extensive study programs for those who would 
become school administrators. Practicing school administrators 
and those who had the desire to become school administrators 
saw the need for greater study. Boards of education began to 
seek well-qualified persons as superintendents of schools, and 
their communities backed them up. As a result, the past 
twenty-five years have seen a phenomenal growth in the num- 
ber of persons preparing to be school administrators. 


N” only has the school survey had important effects on 
the development of schools, it has also had distinctive 
implications for American life. The survey itself is uniquely 
American in character. Americans are “fact”? conscious. When- 
ever a new issue arises, in due time there is an overwhelming 
chorus inquiring, “What are the facts?” No phase of Amer- 
ican life escapes. 

The school survey gives facts and it proposes action. To 
an extraordinary degree, survey recommendations have been 
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translated into action. The survey, so valuable in improving 
schools, is more and more being adapted for use in studying all 
community agencies. 

The school survey has also helped to emphasize the impor- 
tance of schools to American life. It has served to recall to the 
people the fundamental purposes for which public schools were 
instituted in America, and it has helped to stimulate consider- 
ation of the changing purposes which schools should have in 
our dynamic progress as a people. 

Again, the survey has done much to create interest in the 
school on the part of the average citizen. He has been made 
aware of facts and conditions, he has heard proposals for 
improvement, he has engaged in discussion with his neighbors 
on findings and recommendations. Results were inescapable. 

Finally, the survey has helped to improve American life. 
As a result of studies and subsequent proposals for improve- 
ments, school organization has been improved, programs 
enriched and made more realistic, plants expanded and im- 
proved, teacher qualifications and efficiency raised, more money 
made available, the character and kinds of services increased. 
Furthermore, long-time goals have been established to work 
for in future years. As a result schools have been improved 
and have found a deeper place in the life of communities. But 
that has not been the end of the matter. When one phase of 
community life engages the attention of people, all other phases 
come in for increasing attention. People become more 
community-minded. Thus the total life pattern of communi- 
ties is reviewed and consideration given to possible future 
development. All this has happened in scores of American 
communities. It is an encouraging manifestation of public 
awareness and alertness. It results in better communities. Here 
the survey has served the people well. 


s I see it, the survey process will continue as a definite part 

of the scheme of things. It will continue to be adapted 

to changing needs, and it will be improved as we learn better 
how to use it and as new processes and techniques are discovered. 
The survey of the future will undoubtedly be an ever 
continuing procedure in most school systems. Its goal will be 
to throw into clear perspective at all times the aims, scope, and 
[Continued on page 196 | 





Some Contributions of School 
Surveys in Ohio 
By T. C. HOLY 


HE Bureau of Educational Research itself had its origin 

in a survey of Ohio public schools made in 1913 by a 

state commission authorized by the Legislature and 
under the immediate direction of Horace L. Brittain of the 
New York Training School for Public Service. On page 30 of 
this report there is a recommendation that a Bureau of Effi- 
ciency and Economy be established within the State Department 
of Education. One of the functions which this Bureau was to 
have, according to the report, was to “cooperate with and act 
in an advisory capacity to any board of education, normal school, 
college or university desiring to conduct an inquiry along any 
educational lines, administrative, supervisory, instructional.”” 
However, when the new school code based on this survey was 
prepared and adopted in 1914, the provision with respect to 
this type of service was incorporated in Section 7654-6, which 
reads as follows: 


There shall be established in the college of education of the Ohio State 
University and in each of the normal schools and colleges which are 
maintained either wholly or in part by state funds, a department of 
efficiency tests and survey. Such departments shall at the request of the 
superintendent of public instruction assist him in working out efficiency 
methods in school administration and in conducting co-operative school 
surveys. 


On the basis of this provision and under the title of Bureau 
of Education and Mental Measurements, a new department 
was set up at Ohio State University in the summer of 1921, 
which actually got under way on September 1 of that year, just 
thirty years ago. Its title, however, was almost immediately 
changed to the present one, Bureau of Educational Research. 

From the legislation outlined it will be seen that the intent 
was that these departments of efficiency tests and survey would 
serve the State Department of Education and the public schools 
of the state. That this was the concept of B. R. Buckingham, 
the first director of the Bureau, is verified by the following 


1 Brittain, Horace L. Report to the Governor of Ohio, by the Ohio State School 
Survey Commission. January, 1914. p. 30. 
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statement, which appeared in the first number of the Epuca- 
TIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN, issued January 4, 1922. 

Through numerous channels, we are assured that a multitude of 
urgent problems are confronting school people everywhere. It is the 
purpose of the College of Education of Ohio State University and of the 
Bureau of Educational Research which was established last September, 
to assist in the solution of these problems.” 


The announcement continues with the observation that for the 
newly created Bureau to be most effective, it must have some 
means of outlet; hence, the EpucationaL ResEarcu But- 
LETIN was started. The same point of view with respect to the 
responsibility of the University to provide services to the state 
as that found both in the legislation previously quoted and in 
the statement of Mr. Buckingham, was well expressed by 
Howard L. Bevis, president of the University, in his inaugural 
address in 1940. His statement is as follows: 

The people of Ohio at great cost have established and financed this 
university, and the University accepts without reservation its obligation 
to render service in return. That service may be roughly divided into 
two main categories: service to the students who come to our campus 
and service to the general public in Ohio and elsewhere.® 


_—. the thirty years the Bureau has been in operation, 
its staff, with the assistance of other members of the 
College of Education and of the University, has made a large 
number of surveys of various kinds in Ohio. Although a careful 
record has been kept in the Bureau’s library of all the projects 
at the completion of which rather detailed reports were made, 
it does not include a large number of school districts for which 
a brief report was submitted in the form of a letter or memo- 
randum. Moreover, it does not include reports to some three 
hundred school districts for which the writer, while serving 
part time with the State Department of Education, prepared 
building proposals for state aid under the provisions of the state 
rehabilitation program then in effect. As a basis for each of 
these proposals, it was necessary to come to some conclusions 
with respect to the schools’ building needs. 

From the records in the Bureau’s library it is found that up 
to September 1, 1950, seventy school-building surveys have 


* “Announcement,” I (January 4, 1922), p. 2. 
*“For Life in Their Time,” Journal of Higher Education, XI (November, 1940), 
pp. 401-402. 
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been made in Ohio city school districts, twenty-seven in 
exempted-village districts, sixty-eight in local school districts, 
and seven in county school districts. In addition to these, the 
Bureau has made a number of comprehensive educational sur- 
veys in public-school systems and in state institutions. Also the 
writer had the main responsibility for the Ohio Study of Local 
School Units, in which separate reports on school-district organ- 
ization and, to some extent, school-building needs were made 
for each of the eighty-eight counties in the state. When all 
these various kinds of studies are included, it is estimated that 
during its thirty years of existence the Bureau has had major 
responsibility for at least six hundred surveys in Ohio. More- 
over, since 1943 the requests for both school-building and 
comprehensive educational surveys have greatly increased. In 
fact, so much so that as of August, 1951, commitments for 
comprehensive surveys extending into 1953 have been made. 

All of this seems in line with the following statement which 
appeared in the chapter on “Education” in the report of Pres- 
ident Hoover’s Committee published in 1933: 


The most hopeful aspect of the administration of schools and colleges 
in the United States is that there is a growing tendency to guide all 
kinds of educational activities by carefully conducted analyses and by 
measurements of results. It has been pointed out a number of times in 
this chapter that American educational institutions enjoy great freedom 
because of their local control and that this freedom has led to much 
experimentation. Experimentation would undoubtedly have produced 
reforms even if there had never been any efforts to make systematic 
scientific studies of the results of the various plans of education adopted 
in different communities. Scientific studies have, however, accelerated 
reforms and directed their course.* 


T SEEMS appropriate at this point to indicate the general pol- 
I icies under which the Bureau has operated in making surveys 
and in rendering other types of service to public bodies in Ohio. 
These, as taken from materials prepared by the Survey Division 
of the Bureau in 1950, are as follows: 


1. Agencies Served—Since the Bureau is tax-supported, it is the policy 
of the Bureau to restrict its services to boards of education and other 
public bodies. 

2. Cost of Services—The Bureau is operated as a non-profit agency to 


* Judd, Charles H. Recent Social Trends in the United States. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1933. p. 378. 
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serve the schools of the state. No charges are made to any public 
body in Ohio for salaries or other items of expense which are covered 
by the University budget. However, the agencies served are charged 
for necessary additional salaries, both professional and clerical; for 
duplication of reports; for incidental travel expenses; and for other 
expenses incidental to the service. 

An estimate of the cost is made at the time of making arrange- 
ments for the services of the Survey Division. However, charges are 
made only for the expenses actually incurred. Payments by the board 
of education are made on the basis of itemized statements submitted 
from time to time as the work progresses. The board’s payments are 
made by individual checks drawn to the order of the persons who are 
entitled to reimbursements for services, supplies, or expenses. 

3- Collection of Data—The agency for which service is being rendered 
is normally called upon to provide the statistical data and other infor- 
mation required, except for data which are readily available at the 
Bureau office. 

4. Staff—The Bureau, after consultation with the agency for which a 
service is being rendered, selects and assigns the necessary staff. 

5. Recommendations—lIt is the policy of the Bureau to include in its 
reports recommendations which are definite and clear-cut, and which 
are of such character that there is reasonable chance that they can 
be put into effect. 

6. Authorization Required—Service is rendered by the Survey Division 
only upon formal approval of the plan of service and estimated cost 
by the board of education or other controlling body. 


[ WILL be recalled that the title of this discussion is “Some 
Contributions of School Surveys in Ohio.” In the light of 
this title the question now arises as to what contributions these 
surveys have made to education in Ohio. The writer greatly 
regrets that he cannot fully answer this question because the 
Bureau of Educational Research has not maintained over the 
years a definite follow-up study to see what actually happens 
to the programs as recommended in the surveys. There is, of 
course, the other question for which there is no answer, What 
survey recommendations would have been carried out even 
though the study had not been made? 

Since the data are not available for a complete answer to 
the question as to what happens to the survey recommendations, 
certain studies on the outcomes of which evidence is at hand are 
included here by way of illustration. However, the Bureau 
does have records on the outcomes of school bond issues sub- 
mitted in Ohio school districts where the Bureau staff either 
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made or co-operated in the making of a school-building survey 
between November, 1944, and May 8, 1951. This information 
by years is given in Table I. If to these figures are added the 
bond issues and building levies submitted in school districts 
where the Bureau staff had either made or co-operated in the 
making of school-building surveys, and where bond issues were 


submitted prior to 1944, it is estimated that the total would 
approximate $225,000,000. 


TABLE I 


Reports oF Bonp Issues 1n ScuHoot Districts 1In WHICH 
Surveys Have BEEN Mabe 


Weer Amount | Amount | Percentage 
Submitted Approved Approvedf 
(2) (3) (4) 
1944-47 $ 72,473,393 $ 69,943,893 96.5 
1948 23,614,000 21,889,000 92.7 
1949 26,094,828 20,522,828 78.6 
1950 46,542,000 36,800,000 79-1 
1951—May 8 19,025,000 17,975,000 94-5 





WE eoes er aeeu $187,749,221 $167,130,721 89.0 


* The inclusive dates are from November 7, 1944, to November 4, 1947. 
+ Bond issues which were submitted and defeated but later re-submitted and carried have 
been included only once in these tabulations. 


The studies which are used in this article for purposes of 
illustration have been selected because each represents a some- 
what different problem. Even though both the Cincinnati and 
Akron surveys deal with building needs, the Akron survey 
deals first of all with the type of school organization, a very 
important factor in determining school-building needs. 


The Survey of the School-Building Needs of Cincinnati was approved 
by the Cincinnati Board of Education on July 12, 1943, provided 
that it be a joint project of the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, and the Research Department of the Cincinnati 
public schools. The agreement further stipulated that the survey 
make specific recommendations in regard to the following: 

Existing buildings to be abandoned and the approximate order of their 
abandonment 


New buildings to be constructed and the approximate order of their 
construction 


Existing buildings to be enlarged and the approximate order of their 
enlargement 

Existing buildings to be modernized and the nature of these alterations 
in each such building 
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Existing sites to be abandoned and sold and new sites to be acquired for 
immediate or future use 

Approximate cost of the program as just outlined, together with rec- 
ommended means of financing® 


This report which included an estimate of $21,551,000 to meet the 
school-building needs of the Cincinnati schools for a ten-year period 
was submitted to the Board of Education on January 22, 1945. On 
that date the Board took the following action: 


. the Board of Education hereby tentatively adopts the survey 
report and refers it to the Committee of the Whole for further study 
and later recommendation before final adoption.® 


The Board then spent the next five months in studying the report 
and explaining it to interested groups of citizens and in holding hear- 
ings on specific recommendations when requested to do so by groups 
and organizations. Following these hearings, which ended in June, 
1945, the Board recommended two or three modifications which 
increased the original estimate from $21,551,000 to $21,607,000. 
To carry out this program, with these and certain other modifications 
which were subsequently made, a bond issue of $16,000,000 was 
approved in November, 1944, and another issue of $12,500,000 was 
likewise approved in November, 1948. Moreover, the Board of 
Education, at its meeting on July 9, 1951, passed the necessary 
legislation for the submission of a third bond issue in the amount of 
$14,000,000 at the November, 1951, election. 


The general plan of the Study of Public School Building Needs in 
Akron is well expressed in the Preface of the report as follows: 


In October, 1948 arrangements were made and approved by the 
Akron Board of Education for the making of a complete school building 
survey jointly by the Bureau and the staff of the Akron public schools. 
It was agreed that the Bureau would outline and direct the study, 
undertake certain more technical aspects of the project, and assume full 
responsibility for the program as finally recommended. The staff of 
the Akron public schools on the other hand was to collect and analyze 
necessary data, prepare the tentative report, assist in formulating the 
recommendations, provide architectural and engineering assistance, 
make cost estimates, and publish the completed report.” 
As mentioned earlier in this paper, one of the basic issues in this study 
had to do with the type of school organization. Akron for many years 
has been organized on the 8-4 plan. The first recommendation in 
the study is as follows: 
5A Survey of the School-Building Needs of Cincinnati, Ohio. Columbus, Ohio: 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, 1945 (Bureau of Educational 
Research Monographs, No. 29). p. vii. 
® Ibid., p. 171. 
™“A Study of Public School Building Needs in Akron, Ohio.” Columbus, Ohio: 
Bureau of Educational Research, 1949. p. iii. 
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It is recommended that the present 8—4 type of vertical organiza- 
tion be discontinued and that all the schools be organized on the 6-3-3 
basis with kindergarten facilities at all elementary school centers.® 
This recommendation is followed by six general recommendations, 
fifty-one recommendations dealing with the elementary-school plant, 
ten with junior high schools, seven with senior high schools, and one 
with the vocational school. 
After a careful consideration of this recommended program, the 
Board of Education gave its general approval to it and submitted a 
bond issue in the amount of $13,465,000 at the November, 1950, 
election to carry out the survey recommendations. This issue was 
approved, and members of the Survey Division of the Bureau have 
been and are now working with school officials in Akron on the 
educational planning of the building improvements as recommended 
in this study. 


TABLE Il 


DisPosirIoN OF THE Mayor RECOMMENDATIONS MaDE IN THE 
REPORT OF THE SPRINGFIELD SURVEY 








po Total | Completely | Progress in | Nothing Done 
Number | Carried Out Carrying Out | as Yet 
(1) (2) (3) (4) | (5) 
Organization and General Ad- | | 
ministration ; | 6 | 2 4 Pesutecwedees 
Pupil Population and Attend- | | 
ance Services ...... ; 4 2 I I 
The School Plant* .... 13 Riis 13 rere 
Instructional Philosophy and | 
Practices ..... : a 5 i 
Elementary Education ...... | 8 
Secondary Education . | 8 
Evaluation and Guidance . 10 | 
Special Services ....... | 12 
Salary Schedule= ....... . 7 
Total 73 





* This part of the report submitted early in 1949. 
{ This part of the report submitted on August 15, 1949. 


The Study of Public Education in Springfield, Ohio, made in 1951, is 
a comprehensive educational survey, as authorized by the Springfield 
Board of Education in October, 1948, which includes chapters on the 
following: The Community, Organization and General Administra- 
tion, Financial Considerations, The Pupil Population and Attendance 
Services, The School Plant, The Staff of the Schools, Instructional 
Philosophy and Practices, Education in the Elementary Schools, 
Education in the Secondary Schools, Evaluation and Guidance, Special 


® Tbid., p. 75. 
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graphs, No. 16). p. 5. 





Services, and Salary Schedule Provisions. It was completed late in 
1950 and officially transmitted to the Springfield Board of Education 
on May 14, 1951. 

In August, 1951, a careful check was made with Superintendent of 
Schools E. E. Holt to see what progress had been made in carrying 
out the major recommendations found in the study. Table II gives 
the result of that check. 


Two additional studies, one a special-area study and the sec- 
ond an institutional survey, represent other types of large 
studies made by the members of the Bureau staff. 


The Study of Cleveland Teachers’ Salaries was sponsored by the Cleve- 
land Teachers’ Federation in co-operation with the Cleveland Board 
of Education. It had as its purpose an 


. analysis, or survey of data and questions involving and relating to 
salaries now being paid teachers [by] the Board of Education of Cleve- 
land, Ohio; the said analysis being directed to the adequacy or inad- 
equacy of the present salary schedule; the justification of any increase 
or decrease and other phases incident thereto.® 


Three persons who were at that time members of the Bureau staff 
participated in this study: W. W. Charters, director of the Bureau, 
Earl W. Anderson, and the writer, as director of the study. In 
addition, H. H. Davis was an associate in the study, and H. A. Toops 
a consultant. 

It is believed that the best answer to the question, “What results were 
obtained from this study?” is contained in the two following excerpts 


from editorials in the Cleveland Plain Dealer and the Cleveland Press. 


‘The fact-studded report may be credited with saving the teachers their 
present salary schedule. Reductions are to be made, but the teachers 
have won their point that their automatic increases be restored before 
the rates are cut and that the schedule remain intact.” —Cleveland Plain 


Dealer 


“Rarely has a body of public employees made so thorough and intel- 
ligent a contribution to the solution of a salary problem as the Cleveland 
Teachers Federation made through Dr. T. C. Holy of Ohio State 
University. 

The study was doubtless instrumental in saving for the teachers the 
system of automatic salary increases, and it made apparent to the teachers 
themselves that a reduction was at least temporarily necessary in their 
pay.”—Cleveland Press 


The survey of the Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home was 
authorized by, and the major purposes of this study were stated in, 


"Holy, T. C. et al. Cleveland Teachers? Salaries. Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Ohio State University, 1932 (Bureau of Educational Research Mono- 
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the following resolution passed by the Board of Trustees of the Ohio 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home on June 26, 1932. 

It is the sense of this board that for the welfare of our children 

and our system . . . we receive some expert guidance and . . . ap- 
prove a plan for a general survey of our school system to assist this board 
in making plans for the future education of these children, and to that 
effect that the president [Herbert R. Mooney], the secretary [Milton 
D. Campbell], and the superintendent [Captain Harold L. Hays], be 
appointed as a special committee to find ways and means and personnel 
to carry into effect this resolution and that expenses incurred be 
allowed.?° 
Of the thirty-eight persons who were members of the survey staff 
for this study, nine were from the Bureau staff, ten were from other 
departments of the College of Education, eleven were from other 
colleges of Ohio State University, and eight were from other insti- 
tutions and agencies. 
One hundred nine specific recommendations were made in this study. 
These were submitted to the Board of Trustees at meetings held on 
March 26, April 8, and June 10, 1933. All but two of the 107 
recommendations were approved by the Board of Trustees. It might 
be added here that in 1942 at the request of the Board of Trustees 
a re-study of this institution was made in which eighty-three staff 
members participated. 


A question which naturally arises at this point is 
whether or not the results of the five foregoing studies 
are typical. Unfortunately, as already pointed out, the infor- 
mation needed to answer this question is not available. Al- 
though many other studies could be cited the recommendations 
of which were carried out to an equal extent, it is the writer’s 
judgment that, if the entire list of surveys were included, fav- 
orable action on the recommendations would not be quite so 
high as on these five studies. On the other hand, the reception 
generally accorded the recommendations made in these sur- 
veys by boards of education, school officials, and other public 
bodies, has been most gratifying. In the twenty-four years 
the writer has been on the staff of the Bureau of Educational 
Research he can recall only one instance in which the recom- 
mendations made by the Bureau were completely ignored and 


Holy, T. C. et al. Survey of the Ohio Soldiers? and Sailors’ Orphans? Home. 
Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, 1933 (Bureau of 
Educational Research Monographs, No. 18). p. 3. 

“Holy, T. C., and Wenger, Roy. Resurvey of the Ohio Soldiers? and Sailors’ 
Orphans’ Home. Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, 
1942 (Bureau of Educational Research Monographs, No. 26). pp.vii-—viii. 
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the opposite course actually followed. There are, of course, 
some surveys following which no action of any kind has been 
taken. 

The reaction of school boards, school officials, and others 
to these studies is clearly of the greatest importance. Unless 
these boards and individuals who determine what will be done 
with the recommendations have confidence in the integrity and 
competence of the staff making the study, then obviously little 
will happen. From time to time there have been letters and 
other statements indicating their reactions, not only to the 
content of the report, but to the manner in which the studies 
have been made. From these the following quotations have 
been taken. 


When the study of Cleveland teachers’ salaries was completed, 
L. M. Thomas, president of the Cleveland Teachers’ Federation, 


made the following statement: 


The great satisfaction which Cleveland teachers have is a realization 
that this study was a means for retaining the present salary schedule and 
an aid in restoring the automatic increment for the year 1932-33. 
. . » The Cleveland Teachers Federation is proud to have sponsored 
this timely and worth-while study. 


The Cincinnati Board of Education passed the following resolution on 
January 22, 1945, the date the school-building survey was presented 
to the Board: 


That the Board of Education express its sincere thanks to the Ohio State 
University and to the members of the Survey Staff for their splendid 
services in the conduct of the survey and that the clerk be instructed to 
convey this expression of appreciation to the proper persons. 


When the comprehensive educational survey made in Canton, Ohio, 
was completed, Harold S. Vincent, then superintendent of schools, 
wrote the following letter to President Bevis of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, under date of March 16, 1950: 


Your Bureau of Educational Research has just completed a compre- 
hensive survey of public education in the City of Canton. I am writing 
to tell you how much we appreciate the splendid services made available 
to our community by this department of the University. 

It is evident, of course, that no school district in the state could possibly 
afford to maintain a permanent staff for this type of work. Through 
the Bureau of Educational Research, every city in Ohio has access to 
the very best of specialized professional services. The schools of the 
state are deeply indebted to the Ohio State University for this assistance. 


On August 3, 1951, O. C. Hatton, superintendent of schools of Akron, 
Ohio, wrote a lengthy letter to Dean Donald P. Cottrell indicating 
the services which the Bureau has rendered to the Akron public 
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schools within recent years. Following this review he commented 
as follows: : 


I have gone into this detail to emphasize the real value that the Bureau 
of Educational Research has been to me as an administrator and, I 
thoroughly believe, to the community. I am inclined to believe that the 
Ohio State University has become known to the Akron people through 
the services that this Bureau has rendered as much as they have in any 
other way. I am proud of this and I know it is no different with us 
than it has been in many other communities. I hope this type of field 
service will by all means continue to be rendered by our own Ohio 
State University. 

In Ohio we school people naturally look to them [Bureau staff mem- 
bers] for advice and counsel in our housing problems along with the 
education programs so far as research is concerned. I am sure I am 
speaking for all our school people when I say that we want to help sup- 
port the College of Education program. If we can be of more direct 
help, please do not hesitate to call upon me. 


In a letter from C. H. Williams, county superintendent of schools, 
Butler County, Ohio, under date of August 25, 1951, acknowledging 
receipt of a copy of a pictorial report portraying the services of the 
Bureau of Educational Research, there is this comment: 


As I read the report, 1 was more impressed than ever with the wide 
scope of services and activities directed by the Bureau. I wish to thank 
you for the outstanding work which has been done by the Bureau for 
the schools of Ohio. 


Under date of August 22, 1951, a letter regarding the recent work 
which the Bureau has done for the Columbus public schools was 
received from N. G. Fawcett, school superintendent. Comments 
taken from that letter are as follows: 


A year ago this week, the Bureau of Educational Research published a 
report entitled A Re-Study of the School Building Needs of Columbus, 
Ohio. | consider this research project as one of the significant develop- 
ments in the Columbus Public Schools which has taken place since I 
became Superintendent in August, 1949. 
. . . This re-study has become an accurate guide to the decisions we 
find it necessary to make as we launch a tremendous building program 
in this community. Without the services of the Survey Division, it 
would have been impossible for us to have had such a thoroughly pre- 
pared and accurate aid. 
You should take no small amount of pride in the fact that the Survey 
Division of the Bureau of Educational Research has rendered one of 
the most significant services to public education in this state that has 
ever been forthcoming from The Ohio State University. As I face the 
many responsibilities I have in this position, | frequently reflect over the 
wise counsel and advice I have received from you and your department. 
I sincerely hope that the good work may go on over the years and that 
comparable services will be available to us when . . . need arises. 

[Vol. XXX, No. 7] 











A School Survey Appraised by 
the Superintendent 
By WALTER S. CREWSON 


N public-school system in this highly complex time is 


an extremely complicated mechanism. It requires the 

practiced eye of a master technician to apply all the 
known measures to the program of education in such a system 
in order to determine its efficiency. The writer once studied 
with a fine teacher of chemistry, however, who had a simple 
rule of thumb that seems to apply here: “The great ideas of 
life are all simple.” So if we are to follow this tenet we should 
say that a good school system is one that serves well the inter- 
ests of children. 

Many forces are continuously at work in a community 
which have a bearing on the school program. It happens occa- 
sionally that some of these forces have an adverse effect on the 
school program as it relates to the long-range interests of 
children, and sometimes the effect is so subtle in its application 
and so leisurely in its development that, like a disease, it reaches 
its maximum effectiveness before it is detected. An accumu- 
lation of such adverse influences may, over a period of years, 
so hamper a school system that it is totally unable to release the 
creativeness of its staff in the development of maximum oppor- 
tunities for children. 

Those of us who work in the schools are likely to become 
so involved in our daily routine that we cease to be objective 
about our over-all program. We are too occupied with details. 
And thus it is that even a first-rate school man may be con- 
fronted with so much friction and inefficiency, as a partial result 
of forces long since concealed in the workings of the system, 
that he is unable to move in the direction of progress. 

For these reasons it is sometimes best to call in trained 
observers who can take an unbiased look at the over-all educa- 
tional setup in a given school system and help redirect the daily 
program in the classroom, and all the administrative forces 
touching it, to the welfare of children. This is, indeed, the 
chief justification for a bureau of educational research and 
other agencies of similar nature. Such agencies can operate in 
a climate of objectivity and without reference to pressures of 
190 
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varying intensities that may have developed over the years in 
the local community. It is obvious, too, that agencies devoted 
to an objective study of local educational programs provide a 
peculiar incentive for broad acceptance, on the local level, of 
their findings. Frequently the ordinary citizen senses that 
“something is wrong” in the schools. He feels utterly frus- 
trated when he attempts to define the difficulty. He expresses 
his frustration in blanket criticism of the schools and their pro- 
gram. Sometimes he goes so far as to organize local associations 
for better schools, and in his naiveté he believes that all that 
is required is to wipe the personnel slate clean and “everything 
will be all right.” 

Such educational tragedies occur every year in community 
after community throughout America. New persons are 
brought on the scene and straightway are engulfed in the same 
difficulties that swamped their predecessors. They are not 
trained to measure with a cool objective eye the forces at work 
in the educational program and their efficiency in providing 
opportunities for child growth and development. Here lies one 
great source of loss in human resources. Who shall say how 
many potential educational leaders have been swept off the 
scene by this process before they had an opportunity for the 
full development of their capacities? 


Hus the Bureau of Educational Research at Ohio State 

University and other agencies of its character have func- 
tioned over the years in the direction of conserving an extremely 
valuable human resource. In 1945 the Board of Education of 
the Hamilton school district under the leadership of Superin- 
tendent Terry Wickham (now president of Heidelberg Col- 
lege) decided to call in the Bureau of Educational Research at 
Ohio State University for an over-all, comprehensive study of 
the educational system in Hamilton to determine its efficiency 
and to specify its needs. Three areas of investigation are 
involved in any such comprehensive survey: 


Personnel—lIts organization and specifications related to its quality. 

Plant—Adequacy of individual school buildings for the needs of chil- 
dren. Adequacy of the entire school plant for the present and future 
needs of children. 

Program—lIs it in a comfortable groove, or is it geared to the rapidly 
changing times? Has it been developed without reference to the 
community it is presumed to serve? Is it administered with full refer- 
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ence to simplicity of administrative machinery and to the welfare of 
children? 
All these areas need to be studied in relation to present and 
future needs in order that we may objectively appraise the 
present effectiveness and future requirements for improved 
effectiveness of the public schools. 

The survey in Hamilton was conducted under the personal 
direction of T. C. Holy. Survey teams were organized to 
examine the educational program in the three previously men- 
tioned areas. On these teams were represented almost the 
entire staff of the public-school system and many community 
leaders. The completed survey, published in 1946 and entitled 
A Study of Public Education in Hamilton, Ohio, was built 
exclusively around the interests of children. 

Two immediate and fruitful results of the survey became 
apparent in Hamilton. In the first place, the staff was made 
aware not only of the deficiencies of the school system but also 
of its capacities for correcting these deficiencies and its respon- 
sibility for applying its tremendous creative resources to the 
task. This is the highest evidence of Mr. Holy’s leadership. 
Superintendent Wickham’s pursuit of the policies and measures 
recommended by the survey members in the years immediately 
following the survey has resulted in a continuing awareness in 
the school staff of its responsibility for the “growing edge” of 
the school system, and in an increasing willingness of staff 
members to participate in projects dedicated to the improve- 
ment of the educational program in Hamilton. 

One of the most satisfying experiences of a school admin- 
istrator is to see the members of the school staff growing and 
developing their talents as a result of sharing responsibilities 
for solving school problems. Superintendent E. E. Holt of 
Springfield writes that the most outstanding result of the school 
survey made in Springfield by the Bureau of Educational 
Research of Ohio State University was the growth of many 
members of the school staff in that city. We can say amen to 
this for the Hamilton schools. It is a genuine thrill to talk 
with classroom teachers who can intelligently state the prin- 
ciples underlying good planning of elementary-school class- 
rooms, of kindergarten rooms, of cafeterias and libraries, yes, 
even of site developments. Such opportunities for growth 
become the moving force which alone can advance teaching to 
genuine professional status. Co-operative surveys such as those 
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conducted by Mr. Holy consistently involve the members of 
the staff and result not only in their growth but in their con- 
tinued preparation for larger service to our children. 

In the second place, the community no longer feels that 
the Hamilton schools are something apart from the community. 
They have come to recognize that education is everybody’s job, 
even as is freedom. It is not uncommon for laymen to be rep- 
resented on textbook committees, and the school system never 
presents an issue to the commuuity without seeking the advice 
of a real cross section of lay leadership. 

School people the country over have been alerted by such 
events as good school surveys to the tremendous potentiality 
that exists in the laymen as a force for bettering the schools. 
Possibly one might say that the school survey is one clear means 
whereby the schools can be given back to the people. And when 
one reads the story of a community disrupted over the school 
curriculum, he becomes impressed with the extreme importance 
at this time of broad community involvement to the end that 
the questions, What shall be taught in the schools? Who shall 
teach in the schools? and How much shall education cost? be 
settled not by a few professional educators and elected board 
members, but by an increasing number of community partic- 
ipants. (Isn’t it strange that once we fought a war to establish 
our right to be consulted when we were taxed? ) 

The survey developed a comprehensive blueprint for action 
to be taken by the Hamilton schools in the years ahead. One 
segment of the blueprint called for the development of a long- 
range plan for the provision of modern, safe, attractive school 
buildings for the children of this community. Committees were 
shortly set to work to collect the best available ideas concerning 
modern school buildings. Staff members and laymen were rep- 
resented on all such committees. Visits were made to distant 
communities where the problem had been adequately met. 
Committees held numerous meetings, and finally a plan was 
presented to the Board of Education. To provide modern 
school facilities to the various neighborhoods in this community, 
it was determined that the community would need to bond 
itself to the legal limit. It had already had its beginning exper- 
ience in sharing in all decisions relating to the welfare of its 
children. It responded readily to this challenge. The bond- 
issue campaign presented to the community in 1947 was suc- 
cessful. Plans developed by the teachers and lay committees 
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were given to the architects, and schools were designed accord- 
ingly. At the present writing five modern schools are being 
provided under the 1947 bond issue. Two are complete, one 
will shortly be completed, and two more will be finished within 
a year. It is a heartening experience to witness the satisfaction 
of the planners, the teachers, and the laymen who devoted so 
much of their time to the project. And the community at large 
has, we believe, a great deal more pride in the facilities it has 
provided its children because of its share in the decisions made. 
More than 100 recommendations were made concerning the 
educational program and the personnel administering it. The 
majority of these proposals have already been translated into 
action. (Such complete adoption of the recommendations of a 
survey organization must be based on a deep-seated confidence 
in the surveyors.) So the fine leadership of Mr. Holy and his 
staff continues to function as a board of education and a com- 
munity dedicate themselves to “whatever is good” for children 
in their educational program. 

Only recently the Board of Education of the Hamilton 
school district invited Mr. Holy and his staff to project the 
long-range building-program study into the years immediately 
ahead. This request was based upon a sudden and extensive 
growth in the population of our city. The survey was com- 
pleted and accepted in full by the Board of Education. Copies 
of it have been circulated widely in the community in support 
of a bond issue to be placed before the voters in Hamilton in 
November of this year. As proof of the effectiveness of 
Mr. Holy’s leadership one can hear on every hand in Hamilton 
testimony to the confidence of this community in his findings. 
Literally, the unique device, the community school survey, as 
developed under the leadership of Mr. Holy, has become the 
long-sought source of inspiration, which, if devised with single- 
ness of purpose, can guide a school system to untold heights. 
By his works he has challenged the educational leadership of 
this state, and indeed of the nation, to employ the simple tenets 
of democracy so clearly written in our great documents of free- 
dom and so well practiced by our forebears. He has taught us 
that people and democracy have not changed and that when 
we become willing to join arm in arm with our fellow citizens 
and objectively determine the needs of children and the aspira- 
tions of their parents for them; the program of education on 
the local level can only go forward. [Vol. XXX, No. 7] 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Chief Retires 
YO SEPTEMBER 30, IT. C. Holy, a member of the Bureau 


of Educational Research since 1927 and its director 

since 1942, retired. In his honor, this issue of the 
BuLtetin is devoted to a discussion of educational-survey 
work, in which Mr. Holy has played so prominent a part. 

Mr. Cocking’s article is a discussion of the school-survey 
movement in the United States. The author shows how the 
movement developed, describes the changes it has undergone 
in recent years, sets forth the services it has rendered to schools 
and to American life in general, and predicts its future. Mr. 
Crewson discusses the co-operative school survey from the 
viewpoint of the local superintendent and with reference to the 
influence of school surveys made under Mr. Holy’s direction 
in two Ohio communities. He provides impressive testimony 
as to the value of the co-operative community school survey 
which, as Mr. Cocking shows, has come to be the prevailing 
type. Mr. Holy himself gives an overview of the school-survey 
movement in Ohio and presents additional evidence as to the 
influence surveys have had on educational practice. 

In discussing the history of the survey movement in this 
state, Mr. Holy is speaking from a firsthand knowledge that 
is unique. He has done more of this kind of work in Ohio than 
any other person. While the Bureau of Educational Research 
was established in 1921, and moved promptly into the survey 
field, relatively little had been accomplished before Mr. Holy 
came. During the fifteen years he served as head of the Survey 
Division, he directed scores of surveys in cities, villages, rural 
school districts, and institutions of the state. After he became 
director of the Bureau in 1942, he was necessarily less active in 
the survey field. He continued, however, to serve as consultant 
in the more important surveys directed by his successors in the 
Survey Division. It is safe to say that he has had a leading part 
in the great majority of the six hundred educational surveys 
which he estimates have been made by the Bureau. 

Nor has his work been confined to surveying public ele- 
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mentary and secondary schools. He has rendered many special 
services to the University, particularly in the matter of plant 
utilization. He directed surveys of the Ohio Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Orphans Home, the Boys Industrial School, and the 
Girls Industrial School. Recently, he rendered important ser- 
vice as chairman of the Ohio State Commission to erect state 
schools for the blind and deaf. 

Nor have his work and reputation been confined to this 
state. He has participated in surveys in West Virginia, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Louisville, and elsewhere, and served as school- 
building consultant to the Public Works Administration. In 
1950-51, he directed a state-wide survey of public education 
in Oregon. He isa past president of the American Educational 
Research Association and of the National Council on School- 
house Construction. A bibliography of his writings, chiefly in 
the fields of educational finance and administration, school- 
building construction, and educational surveys, fills many pages. 

The quarter century since Mr. Holy came to the Bureau 
has seen tremendous advances in American education, and 
Mr. Holy, through his participation in the survey movement 
and in other ways, has been an outstanding leader in helping 
bring them about. His service as a leader and his presence as 
a man will be missed by the University, the College of Educa- 
tion, the educational profession in the state, and, most of all, by 
the Bureau of Educational Research. The members of the staff 
of the BuLLETIN join their colleagues in the Bureau in extend- 
ing best wishes to their former chief. RHE 
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character of the program; the procedures it uses; the results it 
is securing. 

Constantly, if such procedure is followed, the people of the 
community will know what their schools are doing, will be in 
a position to make intelligent judgments about their schools, 
and will be able to use them to help make better communities. 
To the extent that the survey can be thus used, it can become an 


important process in the school program of the future. 
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